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they were driven to postulate a special moral faculty,
the conscience or moral instinct.

We may roughly distinguish four levels of conduct,
successive stages, each of which must be traversed by
every individual before he can attain the next higher
stage. These are (i) the stage of instinctive behaviour
modified only by the influence of the pains and pleasures
that are incidentally experienced in the course of in-
stinctive activities ; (2) the stage in which the operation
of the instinctive impulses is modified by the influence
of rewards and punishments administered more or less
systematically by the social environment; (3) the stage
in which conduct is controlled in the main by the antici-
pation of social praise and blame ; (4) the highest stage,
in which conduct is regulated by an ideal of conduct
that enables a man to act in the way that seems to him
right regardless of the praise or blame of his immediate
social environment.

The word " self " or " ego " is used in several different
senses in philosophical discourse, the clearest and most
important of these being the self as logical subject and
the empirical self. In considering the genesis of moral
conduct and character, we need concern ourselves with
the empirical self only. We may have a conception of
the self as a substantial or enduring psychical entity or
soul whose states are our states of consciousness. Or
we may hold that, by the very nature of our thought
and language, we are logically compelled to conceive,
and to speak of, the self as one pole of the subject-object
relation in terms of which alone we are able to describe
our cognitive experience, the knowing or being aware
of anything. But such conceptions are products of
reflection arrived at comparatively late, if at all, in the
process of individual mental development, long after
the complex conception of the empirical self has been
formed through a multitude of experiences of a less
reflective character. Those other conceptions of the
self are of importance from our present point of view
only in so far as they are taken up into, and become
part of, the empirical conception of the self. Thus if a